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Extra Quality | 
Flower Bulbs 


for Fall Planting 
— SPECIAL OFFER — 


We make the following special 
prices, for immediate delivery 


100 DARWIN TULIPS 
Grand Assortment made up $9. 75 
from named sorts, special . 


Per 1000—$25.00 


Border Collection of 
May-Flowering Tulips 


Doz. 100 
















Bartigon (Darwin) Scarlet ......... 3.60 $4.00 
Bronze Queen (Breeder) Bronze .... .60 4.75 
Baronne de La Tonnaye (Darwin) 

SE eh dis Cie 600s pe weed 4 3.75 
Clara Butt (Darwin) Pink ......... 3.75 
Parncombe Sanders (Darwin) Red .. 8 4.00 
Inglescombe Yellow (Cottage) ...... 4.25 


Harold (Darwin) Deep Red 58 4.00 








Spring Pride of Haarlem (Darwin) Rose .50 3.75 
p Rev. Ewbank (Darwin) Lilac ... .60 4.50 
Harbingers The Sultan (Darwin) Black .... .50 3.75 


Special Collections 
1 doz. of each of the above Splendid Tulips 
(Value $5.50) for $5.00 


100 of each of the above Splendid Tulips 
(Value $40.50) for $38.00 


(25 and 50 of each of the 100 rate— 
all first size bulbs sure to bloom) 


NOTE: You may deduct 5% 
if you send cash with order. 


Complete Autumn Catalogue, Bulbs and 
Plants, mailed FREE upon request. 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen 
474 Main Street 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Delightful little gems for 

edgings, Rock Gardens, etc. 

Chionodoxa (Glory of the 
Snow) 

EBranthis (Winter Aconite) 

Grape Hyacinths (Heav- 
enly Blue) 

Snowdrops (Single) 

Scilla Campanulata (Blue) 
Any of the above doz 40c; 
Per 100, $3.00 

100 crocus, Mixed $2.50 


Babee: 
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An Evergreen Windbreak 
Pays Real Dividends 


It will keep biting winds from the house and save fuel; protect 
the outside and save paint; keep stock warmer and in better 
condition; add to the beauty of the property. Any way you 
figure, a windbreak is a money-maker. 
We offer these or larger sizes for this purpose. They will require 
practically no attention after planting: — 


Each * means one transplanting 


100 1000 
White Spruce, 8 to 14 in.** $20.00 $150.00 
Austrian Pine, 8 to 12 in.* 18.00 135.00 
Red Pine (Norway), 6 to 12 in.* 7.50 40.00 
Douglas Fir, 10 to 12 in.** 44.00 375.00 
Hemlock, American, 4 to 6 in.* 12.0¢ 90.00 


We can furnish many other varieties and sizes, and transplants and small 
seedlings at almost any price you wish to pay. Our fall pricelist gives full in- 
formation about evergreens, shade trees and shrubs for large or small plantings. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church Street New York City 
Hit {SNORT 


“mind that we have an unusually large variety of both common 
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WINGED EUVUONYMUS 


(Euonymus Alatus) 


Few shrubs have as brilliant an autumn coloring as this 
plant. It is perfectly hardy, and may be transplanted at any 
time before the ground freezes in December. 

If you are considering planting flowering shrubs, bear in 


and rare shrubs in small as well as good size stock. 


May we send you our catalogue? 
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HARDY ROSES 


for Fall Planting 


At the last meeting of the American Rose Society a 
symposium from the leading growers present showed 
that over two-thirds favored Fall over Spring planting. 
Our own experience has been that between October 20 
and November 20 is the best period of the year for rose 
plantings near Boston. 

We will have in stock 150 varieties of the best Hybrid 
Teas, Hybrid Perpetuals, Polyanthas and other types 
for Fall Plantings, included are many of the best new 
varieties. We do not advise the planting of Standard 
(Tree) roses until Spring. 


Hardy Lilies are one of our great specialties, we can 
now supply the major portion of the 79 varieties cata- 
logued, the bulk are of our own growing. 


Tulips, Narcisst, Crocus, Scillas, Muscaris, and other 
varieties of hardy bulbs for Fall Plantings. 


Rock Plants and Hardy Herbaceous Perennials 
A very fine selection 


Come and See Our Stock 
Catalogues Free for the Asking 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Streets Weymouth, Mass. 
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Boston Florists 


Crap 
Lr isl” Anvehere 


124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 
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67 BEACON STREET pfiowers 
Phones: Telegraphed 


Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 














BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 


Carbone 


FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
5 Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 














Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 














The Glory of Fall Woods 
Sent to You 


Bittersweet, and other berries, cones, 

Evergreen tips and colored foliage. Gift 

boxes. Send for a descriptive folder. 

GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 








EARTHENWARE 


Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: "Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 














PEONIES 


This month we are offering two peonies 
of the same variety for the price of one. 
Also special collection of — and 
tardy plants. Send for price lists 
Wholesale and Retail 
Blue Ridge Peony Gorduns 
R3, Kansas City, Mo 








Star Ro: 


cee An Invitation 
Hundreds, thousands of roses in 

the Star Rose Gardens invite 

you. Come anytime—many times 

—before frost. On Philadelphia 

 — — Baltimore highway — come! 











Rob’t Pyle, Pres. West Grove, Pa. 
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Late October Work 


Eel to gather leaves now for mulching the garden when 
the ground is frozen; leaves from oaks and other hard-wooded 
trees are best. 

Clean the garden of weeds, dead flowers and stalks. Burn all 
rubbish and get rid of shabby dump heaps. 

Postpone planting sumac, spicebush, buddleia, cotoneaster, 
althea, English ivy, laurel, rhododendrons and heather until 
Spring. 

Lilacs may be mulched now with a top dressing of stable 
manure six months old or more, and two or three inches deep. 

Peonies should not be set in soil where peonies have been 
growing before, unless new soil is added. 

Chrysanthemums in the greenhouse should be fed every two 
weeks with liquid manure until the buds start to show color. 

There is much variation in Fall coloring in deciduous trees 
even within the same family. Take notes on varieties when the 
foliage colors are at their height. 

This is the ideal time for planting tulips. 

Early-flowering tulips may be potted now for winter bloom. 
Plunge the pots in the ground or bury them in the cellar for five 
or six weeks and keep them protected from freezing. 

No garden should be without a frame for starting seeds and 
hardening off plants in the spring. Build the frame of heavy planks 
to take a three by six foot sash. Bank the outside with strawy 
manure or soil, and cover it with boards later on to keep out the 
snow. 

Set parsley plants in frames for winter use. 

Nothing is gained by picking apples before they are ripe for 
winter storage. The skin of ripe fruit is bruised by the use of an 
apple picker. 

The ideal temperature for the storage cellar is 35 to 40 degrees. 
Pumpkins and squash should be laid on boards if the floor is not 
cement. 

The soil in the vegetable garden will be in better condition next 
spring if it is spaded or plowed this fall. 
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New York Florists 





fe em cme 0% 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 


367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part ef the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 

















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 80. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 











PEONIES 


Shaylor’s Originations and other 
choice varieties 
Price list on request 
SHAYLOR & ALLISON 
11 Ridgeway Road, Auburndale, Mass. 








$5 Collection of 
DWARF BULBS 


For your Rock Garden 


Seven of each 


Aconite Cloth of Gold Crocus 
Glory of the Snow Candystick Tulips 
White Squils Dwarf Scarlet Tulips 
Biue Squils Feathered Hyacinths 
| White Grape Hyacinths Blue Grape Hyacinths 
Snowdrops Guinea Henflower 
Prepaid anywhere for $5.00 
RODERICK M. CROCKET 
& CO., Inc. 
| Cranford New Jersey 





under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 


ALBERT LAHODNY 


Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 
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Plants Drink their 


Bud, Blossom, Leaf, Tuber respond quicker to water soluble Fertilizers because 
roots absorb them at once—no waiting! 


NOW,—BUILD UP LAWNS—Grass stolons upon which the life and spread of 
grass depend cease to multiply if soil is impoverished. Rusty blotches appear. Spring 
and Summer growth with frequent cuttings remove plant food little by little. Use 
the fertilizers mentioned below and restore normal growth. 

HARDY PERE , ROSES, etc., now demand plenty of food for Fall and 
Winter. The soil about them is partly depleted. They store up reserve supplies in 
crowns and tap roots for next season's blossoms. Strengthen them against Jack 


Frost's icy fingers. y 
DAHLIAS need encouragement just now. Feed them for large size blossoms, bril- 
liant hues and rich colors. You'll be richly rewarded in September and October. 


Nitrophoska and Floranid (Urea) 


are the logical, tested plant foods to use. ‘‘So different’ from others. 
NITROPHOSKA—4 times stronger than the usual Fertilizers—is a new, complete 
plant food. 50 ponnds equal 2,000 pounds of best manure in fertilizer value. | 
Contains 15 Nitrogen, 30% Phosphoric Acid and 15% Potash. | 
FLO ( ) is the quickest acting plant food known—highly concen- 
trated. 46% Nitrogen equalling 55.9% Ammonia. The most valuable of all 

lant foods, as Nitrogen promotes healthy and vigorous growth. } 

th of these valuable fertilizers are water soluble, quickly available; clean, odor- 
less, “EASY-TO-USE” and above all economical. 

THIS SPECIAL OFFER.—A Test will prove our words true. Use on 

Lawns, Flowers, House Plants, Vegetables, Shrubs, Hedges, Shades Trees. We will 
send postpaid with directions for application for a limited time: 

















One Pound each of Floranid and Nitrophoska ...... $1.00 
Pive Pounds each of Floranid and Nitrophoska .... 3.00 
Ten Pound Sack of Calcium Nitrate ............. 1.00 


For plants that prefer lime. 


| 
} 
Sold by dealers Everywhere. If not at your dealers, order direct. Garden litera- 
ture in Nature's colors, FREE. Tells in detail how to get 
most value out of our fertilizers. 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
Corporation 
Garden Dept. 

285-E Madison Ave., New York 
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Large-Flowering 
Golden Bells 


Everybody knows the old Golden Bell (Fortune 
Forsythia), but not many are acquainted with the 
newer large-flowering Golden Bell, Forsythia inter- 

media spectabilis. The flowers of this more 
modern sort are brighter yellow, larger, and 
more abundant than those of any other For- 
sythia. The Bulletin of the Arnold Arboretum 
says that F. intermedia spectabilis is the “hand- 
somest of all in the A. A. collection.” 

For autumn orders we can supply a limited num- 
ber of “Better Plants” at these reasonable prices 

Each 10 100 

2 to 3 ft. $0.60 $4.50 $40.00 

3 to 4 ft. 75 6.00 50.00 

4to 5 ft. 1.00 7.50 60.00 

We can also supply Forsythia sus- 
pensa, F. suspensa fortunei, and F. 
viridissima at equally favorable prices. 

Send for the “Appendix to Farr’s 
1928 Price-list” which presents some 
of the special strains of Philadelphus, 

Deutzia, Lilacs, Jap. and Tree Peonies, 
Delphiniums and Aquilegias grown at 
Weiser Park. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 


P. O. Box 134 


Weiser Park, Penna. 


A nursery of botanical and historical 
interest. 125 acres of iris, onies, 
lilacs, evergreens and shrubs. Plan to 
visit us. Grounds open every day. 
Located on Wm. Penn Highway (Pa. 
route No. 3) 12 miles west of Reading. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalog 





Roses—Autumn Planting 


Several hundred thousand field-grown plants in several hundred 
Varieties are ready to ship. Many new and rare varieties, an exten- 
sive list of Climbing Roses and Roses adapted to all parts of the 
country are described and priced in our catalogue, ‘‘Roses by 
Bobbink & Atkins,” and in our special folder, “‘Roses — Autumn 
Planting.”” A copy of the catalogue and folder will be mailed to 
all who intend to plant Roses. 


Lilacs—Autumn Planting Evergreens for Autumn 


These popular spring-flowering shrubs For plantings of any magnitude we 
will thrive in almost any location. can supply Junipers, Spruce, Japanese 
Nearly 200 varieties are in our nurseries. Yew, uja in variety, grafted Blue 
If you intend to plant lilacs this fall, Spruce (Koster and Moerheimi varieties). 
please ask for our special folder. Ask for special evergreen catalogue. 


Old-Fashioned Flowers 


New old-fashioned flowers for perennial gardens, rock gardens, 
ground covers, woodland plantings, dry soils and moist places. Ask 
for our catalogue, ‘‘Hardy Herbaceous Plants,”’ if you intend to plant 
old-fashioned flowers. 





Climbing Vines and Creepers 


Polygonum, Ampelopsis, Honeysuckle, 
Euonymus, Bignonia, Aristolochia, Wis- 
teria, Ivy, Silver Lace Vine, and many 
others are described and priced in our 
special folder. 


Our Specialties 


Deciduous and evergreen Azaleas, Kal- 
mias, Chinese Magnolias, Kolkwitzia, 
Cotoneaster, Viburnum carlesi, new Bar- 
berries and popular French Hydrangeas 
in blue, pink and white. 


In your request for catalogues it is important to state definitely 


what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


We issue several catalogues. 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


West Chester Flower Show 


At the West Chester (Pa.) Flower Show in the State 
Armory, September 21 and 22, the West Chester Garden 
Club exhibit attracted much attention. It was an interesting 
problem to fill an allotted space 56 by 15 feet attractively 
and at minimum expense. The red brick wall of the Armory 
was used to represent the outside of an old house, two 
windows in the center being hidden by an improvised colonial 
doorway. At the other four windows green shutters and 
window boxes were placed, with curtains and a dark back- 
ground hung outside the windows to give the effect of being 
inside the house. A broad brick walk leading up to the front 
door was bordered by flowering plants with large pots of 
flowers at the entrance. Tall cedars on either side of the door- 
way and planting against the wall produced the very realistic 
effect of the outside of a house. 

In front of the house, the space on either side of the brick 
walk was used for a “Little Garden Contest,’’ with gravel 
paths dividing the gardens and a tiny brick wall in front to 
complete the picture. The gardens, all unusual and charming, 
were arranged in flats eight by ten feet, and were judged for 
originality, artistic arrangement, color harmony and condi- 


tion of plants and flowers used. The contest was open to all 
amateur gardeners and was won by members of the West 
Chester Garden Club. 


Metal Collars Foil Cutworms 
The official bulletin of the Dahlia Society of New England 
just received contains much valuable information and has 
been carefully edited. One of the articles in the bulletin deals 
with cutworms and offers the following novel suggestions: 

Get aluminum or galvanized strips, three and one-half 
inches by eight inches. Put a one-quarter inch turn on one end 
and the same on the other, only in reversed directions. Then 
have the strip bent to form a collar. The two edges will then 
lock. 

Last year, of a row of 35 seedlings, five only survived. 
Paper collars were used. This will show the extent to which 
the garden was infested. This year, from over 400 green 
plants, not one was cut down, showing the effectiveness of 
the metal collars. 

The collar is smaller than the pot from which the plant is 
taken, and thus sits on top of the firm earth where you know 
there is no cutworm. The hole can be filled to about one inch 
from the top of the collar, which being water tight, makes a 





An Exhibit of the West Chester (Pa.) Garden Club 
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useful receptacle for daily watering. Much less water will be 
required, and a great deal of time saved. As the plant grows, 
the collar can be pulled up and filled in as at planting. 

When the cut worms have left, the collars can be unclasped 
and put away for the next year, or left on until digging time. 
They form a useful protection against the hoe, as the plant 
cannot be accidentally cut. 


American Dahlia Society Exhibition 


Despite the destructive weather of the week preceding, the 
American Dahlia Society staged an excellent display in New 
York, on September 26 and 27. Although this is the first 
time that the exhibit has been held in the Madison Square 
Gardens, the location proved very satisfactory. Good show 
management and a definite business policy achieved for 
the society marked improvement in the handling of the 
exhibition. 

Many of the large-flowered varieties of dahlias were used 
in the exhibit of W. Atlee Burpee Co. of Philadelphia, which 
won the highest award, some of the best being Fordhook 
Formidable, copper color; Beacon, red; Elija Clark Bull, 
white; Fordhook Victory, deep rose; Fordhook Goldcrest, 
bronze; Ambassador and Fordhook Perfection, peach and 
yellow. 

The exhibit of Fisher & Masson, Trenton, N. J., featured 
the variety Kathleen Norris, which won the sweepstakes silver 
medal. Other varieties included in the display were Tren- 
tonian, Jersey's Mammoth, orange; Sanhican Magnetic, 
mauve; Jersey’s Beauty; Sanhican Gold; and City of Tren- 
ton, a deep pink seedling. 

William C. Duckham of Madison, N. J., had a fine group 
of delphiniums, while Max Schling exhibited a bride’s bou- 
quet of white pompon dahlias showered with petals of the 
decorative kinds. James Smith of Plainfield, N. J., displayed 
two of his fine decorative novelties, Watching Sunrise and 
Watching Sunset, as well at Watching Prince, yellow; 
Watching Wonder, red; Fordhook Goldcrest and Marmion. 
Varieties exhibited by Fred Von Rodeck included Thomas 
Hay, Santa Anna, copper color; Mabel Lardner, crimson; and 
Olive Reed, yellow. 

A rockery by R. M. Crocket & Co. Inc. of Cranford, 
N. J., and an arrangement by F. E. Dixon, Scotch Plains, 
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Courtesy of A. T. De La Mare C>. 
White Empress, the Best Keeping Dahlia in the American 
Dahlia Society’s Exhibition 
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N. J., of the novelty Dr. John H. Catman, a rich red decora- 
tive dahlia set in the open window of a brownstone house 
front, added interest to the show. Gladioli were exhibited in 
variety by Breck’s Seed Store of Boston. Other feature ex- 
hibits included a floral picture by F. E. Marshall, and a vase 
arrangement by John Scheepers featuring the variety City 
of New York. 

At the close of the show, the class for the best keeping 
dahlia was judged, the award going to White Empress, shown 
by William Jost, East Haven, Conn. The variety is a pure 
white decorative of medium size and fine stems. Another 
variety in this class which stood up well was Manetto Glory, 
which has a very stiff stem and was shown by the Manetto 
Hill Nurseries. 


American Dahlia Society Officers 


At the annual meeting of the American Dahlia Society, the 
following officers were elected: President, C. Louis Alling; 
vice-presidents, N. H. Cottam, Mrs. S. G. Van Hoesen, 
George W. Kerr, George Stillman, W. M. Waite, Curtis 
Redfern, Thomas Leavitt, Charles G. Reed and John Vin- 
cent; secretary, William Rathgeber; treasurer, Mabel C. Rath- 
geber; assistant treasurer, James Duthie; trustee, James Kirby. 


Miss Case to Lecture 


Miss Marian Roby Case will show her pictures of Greece 
for the benefit of the Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and Flower 
Mission on the afternoon of November 7 at 3 o'clock at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. Miss Case carried her camera to 
all the places of interest visited on a long automobile trip. 
She obtained a charming view of the tall cypress trees in front 
of the little church in Daphne and of the great lion of 
Chaeronea, where there is a magnificent view of snow-covered 
Mount Parnassus with pink almond trees in bloom in the 
valley. 

She found muscari, scilla, chionodoxa, iris, orchids and 
anemones growing wild through Greece, but the most beau- 
tiful flowers were under the pine trees of Olympia. Here 
little pink-tipped daisies peeped out from the marble frag- 
ments on which the lions’ heads were carved; blue and brown 
iris nestled under arches, and flowers made these century-old 

ruins beautiful with their freshness. Tickets for the lecture 

may be obtained at two dollars each by applying to Mrs. 

Lewis A Elliott, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. 


The Home Storage of Apples 


There are several fundamental rules connected with 
storage operation, the first of which is this: Storing does 
not make the apples any better; you take out what you 
put in. 

It is very important that the cooling flues, inlet and 
outlet, be open all the time that the outside temperature 
is colder than that of the storage, down to 32 degrees. 
Since the middle of a box of apples warms slowly, no 
harm will be done if temperature in the storage room or 
cellar does go down to 29 or 30 degrees during frosty 
nights in October, it will not stay down long. 

Keep the door and window openings screened at all 
times. Rats do not like the cold any better than the rest 
of us, and can do $100 worth of damage in a month or 
two. The best degree of humidity is about 90. After 
November | or there-abouts, open up the flue system once 
a week and give the apples some good, clean, 30- to 32- 
degree air. 

Choice apples may be wrapped in papers treated with 
mineral oil to prevent scald in storage as soon as they are 
picked, but six weeks delay will be too late. Shredded paper 
can be purchased for use with barrelled apples. 








Appraising the Newer Gladioli 


HE 1928 gladiolus season brought with it few, if any, 
really startling novelties, but emphasized the merits of 
several varieties of recent introduction. Thus, in the New 
York Botanical Garden display beds, Joerg’s White was the 
conspicuous white variety; while Joerg’s Yellow Prim was 
the giant among the light yellows, both in stature and in 
flower. In deeper yellows, Mrs. Austin’s mid-season Loyalty 
and late Tobersun were sturdy and richly colored. Her orange 
Radiant Orange lived up fully to its name—in all respects a 
glorified Alice Tiplady, taller, larger, better placed and 
brighter than that popular variety. 
Both at the Garden and elsewhere, the season was dark, 
trying and sultry, so that varieties that thrive under such 
conditions are worthy of note: 


SALMON. 
Angel’s Dream reminded one of Liebestraum—large, and 
wide open. 
Sheila was particularly large and fine this season. 
In the deeper salmon pink, Catherine Coleman is still 
unequalled. 


PINK. 
Gallant Leader (Austin) much resembles Tyce Zang, but 
is taller and without the occasional slaty flaking. 
Queen Mary, a truly show pink from Mair in Scotland— 
a pale pink with deeper flakes, and nicely ruffled. 
Tutanekai, one of the most 
promising of the Australians. 
Frank J. McCoy, a promising 
new pink from California. 


RED. 

Cardinal Red was particularly 
bright and showy at the 
Botanical Garden, with tall, 
sturdy spikes and many open 
blooms. 

Lustre seemed deeper in color but 
similar in habit. 

Dr. Hauff, as it appeared at the 
shows, was a large fine red. 
King George, another of Mair’s, 
made a fine show spike, each 
flower edged with slaty pur- 
ples and with a creamy throat 

blotch. 

Leonard Barron and Exquisite 
are both richly-colored and 
well-formed flowers, in differ- 
ent shades of carmine, verging 
on magenta. 


LAVENDER AND VIOLET. 

Berty Snow, as shown by Burpee 
at the first show of the New 
Jersey Gladiolus Society, is 
one of the outstanding new 
show varieties—a clear laven- 
der of good size, on a long 
spike, carrying 10 or 12 open 
blooms. 

In the deeper lavenders with 
blotch, Mary Frey is a beauty, 
and in paler shades Lillie and 
Minuet are both large and 
open, good flowers. 





Berty Snow, One of the Outstanding Novelties 


PURPLE AND VIOLET PURPLE. 


The old Vilmorin variety Florence is outstanding as a 
magenta purple. 

Smaller but more brilliantly colored, Kalamazoo is attrac- 
tive because of its brilliant sheen. 

President Harding had nine blooms open but is a rather 
flaky magenta. 

Winsome, from Austin, seems to be an improvement on 
Baron Hulot. 

SMOKY. 

Marmora, a sport of Emile Aubrun, with a smoky grey 
ground color and conspicuous reddish bronze throat 
blotch, a large bold flower with an interesting color 
combination. 

Field Marshal, a tall, showy smoky variety from Mair— 
chocolate color with smoky grey tips. 


NEW PRIMS. 


There were, as usual, a number of novelties among the 
primulinus hybrids. 

Miss Joy is a big light pink Primulinus grandiflorus with 
creamy throat. 

Kunderd’s Lullaby is an interesting rose-tipped yellow. 

Scaretta is still one of the best brilliant scarlet Prims. 


The most outstanding new things shown this year were 
the importations from Mair in Scotkand, which mark a dis- 
tinct advance in truly exhibition 
gladioli. They have as many open 
blooms as Mr. W. H. Phipps, with 
equally long, well-stocked spikes. 

—Forman T. McLean. 
New York Botanical Garden. 


Some of the Lesser Bulbs 


Eranthis hyemalis, often called 
the winter aconite, is not so well 
known as it should be. Sometimes 
it is not listed in the bulb catalogues 
but can be obtained. The bulbs 
or tubers are extremely small, but 
when they are planted in the autumn 
they come into bloom very early, 
often earlier than the crocus, pro- 
ducing yellow flowers like butter- 
cups on stems four to six inches in 
height and adapt themselves to par- 
tially shaded conditions. 

The common snowdrop, Galan- 
thus nivalis, can be left undisturbed 
for several years. It requires no cod- 
dling and blooms freely season after 
season, sometimes appearing as early 
as February. The bulbs should be 
planted early for they deteriorate 
quickly if left out of the ground. 

The grape hyacinth (Muscari) is 
recommended for naturalizing in 
the grass and for edging formal 
plantings. An effective combination 
is made by using grape hyacinths 


and_ early-flowering tulips like 
Chrysolora (yellow) and White 
Hawk. 


Scillas are excellent for naturaliz- 
ing in the shrub border and in the 
rock garden. 
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NAME 
Joost van Vondel 
White Hawk 
Chrysolora 
Mon Tresor . 
Rising Sun 
De Wet 
Prince of Austria 
Flamingo 
Ibis 


Proserpine 


Cramoise Royal 
Sir Thomas Lipton 
Couleur Cardinal 


President Lincoln 


NAME 
Alaska 


Orient 

Gesneriana Lutea 
Gesneriana Major 
Inglescombe Pink 
Inglescombe Yellow 


John Ruskin 


Mrs. Moon 
Shandon Bells 


Sirene 


NAME 
Afterglow 
City of Haarlem 
Faust 


Flamingo 

Giant 

Baron de la Tonnaye 
Clara Butt 


Madame Krelage 
Nauticus 


Princess Elizabeth 
Bleu Amiable 
Duchess of Hohenberg 
Marconi 

Rev. H. Ewbank 
Whistler 

_ La Tulipe Noire 
Ariadne 


Farncombe Sanders 


Wm. Pitt 





COLOR 
White 
White 
Yellow 
Golden 
Yellow 
Yellow 


Orange 
Rosy-red 
Dark pink 


Carmine-rose 


Carmine 
Scarlet 


Crimson 


Violet 


COLOR 
Golden 


Salmon 
Yellow 
Scarlet 


Pink 
Yellow 
Pink 


Yellow 
Rose Flaked 
White 

Cerise 


COLOR 
Orange 
Scarlet 
Violet 


Pink 
Violet 
Cerise 


Pink 


Rose 
Cerise 


Lilac 

Violet 

Violet 

Purple 
Heliotrope 
Crimson 
Maroon Black 
Crimson 


Scarlet 


Crimson 
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EARLY TULIPS 


FLOWERING SEASON, MAY 10 TO 15 


SIZE 
Largest 
Large 
Large 
Large 
Immense 
Excellent 
Good 
Large 
Large 


Extra Large 


Good 
Immense 
Large 
Good 


One of the best for forcing and bedding; robust; three days later than most. 

Same characteristics as Vondel. 

Fine bedding and forcing tulip; strong grower; blooms of great substance. 

Tallest of yellows; very perfect form; bedder rather than forcer. 

Similar to Chrysolora. 

Good forcing sort, taking an orange shade; very fine under artificial light; 
is stippled orange and scarlet. 

Medium height; the sweetest-scented of any tulip, with a very pleasing 
fragrance; rich orange-red; extra fine bedder, and forces well. 

Also known as Rose Hawk. Medium height (14 inches); striped white, 
regarded as extremely beautiful; a fine forcing variety. 

A fine exhibition tulip of medium height; a poor bedder, likely to go 
blind outside. 

A strong stemmed, 14-inch bedding tulip; deliciously scented; one of the 
best of the solid colored tulips; gorgeous; often two on stem; lasts 
a long time in bloom. 

An early forcer, blooms shortly after Christmas; height 16 to 18 inches; 
lovely, and of satiny texture. 

The best and strongest growing scarlet tulip; 13 inches; excellent forcing 
and bedding; early bloomer; great substance. 

Purple suffusion on outside; 13 inches; one of the handsomest; if forced, 
use for late forcing only. 

A good bedder and forcer; 15 inches; edges a lighter violet. 


COTTAGE TULIPS 
FLOWERING SEASON, MAY 20 TO JUNE 10 


SIZE 
Good 


Immense 
Large 
Large 
Good 
Large 
Large 


Large 
Good 


Good 


Comparatively new (introduced about five years ago), and one of the best 
new ones; still expensive; 20 inches; late-flowering; long pointed petals. 

Color is remarkable; 20 inches; an excellent tulip; used for very late forc- 
ing; a rare color blend of salmon-pink inside, with reddish orange edges. 

Perfect in form; a deep yellow, and splendid for striking color effect 
against shrubbery. 

The best late scarlet tulip; late in May; extra large; blue-black center; 
lasts several weeks. 

Good salmon pink forcing tulip, also excellent for outside. 

Sturdy of stem; handsome, with scarlet edges. 

Very attractive; 16 inches; truly superb with apricot-pink and lemon- 
yellow edges. 

A sturdy 25-inch tulip, with a flower of fine substance, and reflexed petals. 

One of the most attractive of bedding tulips, but not a forcer; 15 inches; 
also known as Isabella. 

The first of the lily-flowering tulips; petals are daintily pointed and re- 
flexed, stems slightly but very gracefully and not unsuitably drooping. 


DARWIN TULIPS 
JUNE FLOWERING 


SIZE 
Good 
Good 
Large 


Large 
Immense 
Large 
Medium 


Large 
Immense 


Large 
Good 
Large 
Large 
Large 
Large 
Large 
Large 
Large 


Good 


A bedding, not a forcing tulip; a salmon-edged, 26-inch stemmed flower. 

Both bedding and forcing; strong stemmed. 

Excellent bedder, but not a forcing tulip; nearly violet-black flowers on 
30-inch stems. 

= 26-inch tulip is in great demand; should be ordered early; pointed 
ower. 

One of the largest; forces well, with 30-inch stems. 

One of the very best bedders; the cerise is intense, with blush-rose margins. 

The dwarf among Darwins, nevertheless one of the loveliest, and the best 
pink Darwin; should be forced late. 

An extra good forcer; exquisitely colored flowers are margined silvery-rose. 

For outside bedding, but not for forcing; glowing dark cerise flowers on 
30-inch stems. 

Flowers are of great substance, on 35-inch stems; the best pink for all 
purposes and perfect for forcing in pots for Easter. 

Late, and when flowered in a coldframe it becomes the most beautiful of all 
Darwins; 23-inch; blooms darker inside. 

One of the best Darwin blues; glistening flowers on 24-inch stems. 

The best of the purples; the base is conspicuously white; 27-inch stems. 

One of the oldest, and one of the best bedders and forcers; light outside, 
violet inside. 

Both bedding and forcing; vivid color, blue base. 

A very strong grower, but does not force well. ‘“The Black Tulip.” 

One of the best crimson-scarlets; forces easily; brilliant flowers on 28-inch 
stems. 

One of the lowest priced, but also one of the best, both for bedding and 
forcing; and one of the largest of large tulips. 


Fine for forcing, and earlier than Bartigon when forced: lasts longer as a 
cut flower than most. 
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BREEDER ‘TULIPS 


MAY FLOWERING 
All Breeders are strong stemmed. 


Excellent forcer and bedder; a lovely buff, with inside tinged golden- 


Can be forced and is highly recommended; 24 inches; its coffee- brown 


makes it a marked and much admired flower. 


A fine early forcer, satisfyingly large; reddish mahogany, shaded brown. 
The most beautiful of all the breeder tulips; 28 inches; a good forcer; 


globe-shape flowers with exquisite flushings of golden brown. 


“The most glorious” of all breeders; highly recommended; also known as 


A 24-inch light yellow tulip, with a dull purple outer suffusion. = 
Flowers are of great substance, and are highly recommended for forcing in 


pans; almost terra-cotta colored. 


Erect, on strong stems; most costly of the parrots. 


Striped and edged carmine, very attractive. 


Striped and feathered vivid pink. i 


NAME COLOR SIZE 

Bronze Queen Amber Medium 
bronze. 
Dom Pedro Coffee Large 
Fairy Brown Medium 
Louis XIV Purple Medium 
Lucifer Orange Large 
Gorgeous, and rightly so. 
Old Times Yellow Medium 
Sunset Orange Good 
Yellow Perfection Yellow Large A tulip of distinction. 
PARROT ‘TULIPS 
LATE FLOWERING 
Should not be forced. All grow about 20 inches high. 

NAME COLOR SIZE 
Fan Pink Largest 
Admiral of Constantinople Dark red Large 
Markgraaf Yellow Large 

REMBRANDT TULIPS 
Flowering with the late singles; all have variegated colors; all are sturdy; all are 
about 21 inches high; all are of medium cost; all are fine bedders, and none 
should be used for forcing. 

NAME COLOR SIZE 
Bougainville Blue Good Striped with white. 
Butterfly Lilac Good Deep carmine stripes. 
Caracalla White Good 
Fleur de Marie Rose Good Paler background, on white. 
Marco Spado White Large Fiery red streaks. 
Red Prince Rose Good Fiery red streakings. 
Semele White Good 
Victor Hugo Carmine Good Feathered white. 


BOTANICAL ‘TULIPS 


Charming wild species; showy; naturalize perfectly in rock garden and borders. 
Once established, they increase and flower in profusion. All are small growers 


NAME COLOR SIZE 
Clusiana Cherry Small 
Eichleri Crimson Large 
Greigii Scarlet Fair 
Florentina Odorata Yellow Dainty 
Kaufmanniana Cream Large 





both in plant and bloom and they flower early. 


Height eight inches; sunny location; plant seven inches deep. 
Fiery crimson; large for class; height ten inches. 

Dazzling; coal-black center blotch. 

Fragrant; drooping; long stems. 

Large for its class; tinged red; plant in sheltered position. 








The Creeping Cotoneaster 


NE of the most attractive dwarf shrubs suitable for the 
rock garden is Cotoneaster adpressa, commonly known 

as the creeping cotoneaster. It comes from western China, and 
has proved perfectly hardy in the vicinity of Boston. In habit 
of growth, Cotoneaster adpressa makes a dwarf, compact, 
circular clump, and spreads or creeps over the ground. The 


half-evergreen foliage is small in size, turning in the autumn 
to a deep wine red, and the leaves remain on the short rigid 
branches well into the winter. The flowers, which are not 
particularly conspicuous, come in June, and are followed by 
bright red berries in the fall. 

This cotoneaster is easily cultivated in any soil that is well 
drained, but appreciates an open and sunny position. As all 
the cotoneasters are somewhat difficult to transplant, it is 
better to buy pot-grown plants. 

There is no reason why the rock garden should not be at- 
tractive in the late autumn, if such plants as the creeping 
cotoneaster, with its brilliant foliage and fruit, are used in 
conjunction with rock plants like the grey-foliaged Cerastium 
tomentosum, Artemisia stelleriana, Dianthus plumarius, and 
others. Most of the cotoneasters will prove invaluable in the 
autumn garden when their merits are fully realized. 


—NMargaret I. Jardine. 
Groton, Mass. 


Late Bloom in Rock Gardens 
(eee with all the flowers in the perennial border 


in later summer, there is little bloom in the rock garden. 
This failing of rock planting (lack of late bloom) will never 
be remedied wholly—there are not the plants. At least two 
pink sedums (S. Sieboldii and S. Ewersii) bloom late, the first 
much the better and later. Linaria alpina, Tunica saxifraga, 
Silene schafta, and some related sorts, bloom through July 
and August, but none of these, except silene, is very showy 
in mass. Campanula rotundifolia, C. carpatica, and perhaps 
others give autumn bloom, but not in the quantity of their 
first display. Two species of cimicifuga (C. japonica and 
C. simplex) are autumn bloomers, though somewhat tall for 
a rock garden. Most useful are some of the small composites, 
as Aster lineariifolius, A. ptarmicoides, and others, Chrysan- 
themum arcticum, Chrysopsis falcata, Boltonia latisquama 
nana, Solidago Cutleri and S. caesia. 

There are fall blooming bulbs. Crocus sativus, C. speciosus, 
C. zonatus and others obtainable anticipate spring by October 
bloom. Some alliums, as A. reticulatum, flower in late sum- 
mer, and where hardy there are many zephyranthes, of which 
Z. candida is most common. They are like pink and white 
crocuses and much better in a rock garden than colchicums, 
which have too much foliage in the spring. 

: —Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 
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Mrs. Harding Honored 


UCH interest is being shown in the announcement just 
M received that the Republic of France has bestowed the 
decoration of Chevalier du Mérite Agricole upon Mrs. 
Edward Harding of New York and Plainfield, N. J., in 
recognition of her work in horticulture. 

Mrs. Harding has long been known in connection with 
her work with the peony. The fact is not so widely known, 
however, that she has also specialized in lilacs and irises, of 
both of which she has superb collections. The bulk of the 
choice material in her garden is of French origination. Always 
an ardent admirer of France, she has kept in close touch with 
French horticulture. 

Besides her work with actual horticultural material, Mrs. 
Harding has written two books on the peony, both of them 
well and widely known. For the second book, “‘Peonies in 
the Little Garden,”’ published in 1923, Mrs. Harding was 
awarded a medal by the Société Nationale d’Horticulture de 
France. The honor now bestowed upon Mrs. Harding is a 
rare distinction, for the decoration has been awarded to only 
two other women, Mme. Philippe de Vilmorin of France, 
and Miss Ellen Willmott of England. 


The Breeze Hill Rose 


HE notes which Dr. McFarland sent to Horticulture 

under the date of August 15 are interesting to me, as I 
have had much to do with the Van Fleet roses since the death 
of their originator. 

While no one can ever say with certainty, unless there are 
written records, and while one guess may be as good as an- 
other, I believe that Dr. McFarland’s conclusions are in error 
in this case. We have at Bell the original plants both of the 
Wichuraiana x Duchess of Wellington and the Wichuraiana 
x Beaute de Lyon and they do not resemble one another in the 
least. The first error probably came in shipping the wrong 
plant under the Wichuraiana x Duchess of Wellington tag, 
a kind of error which is known to happen occasionally in any 
collection, private or commercial. 

Concerning the other hypothesis, that Soulieana rather 
than Wichuraiana is the parent, I can only offer what evi- 
dence I have and as I, in turn, interpret it. There are at Bell 
various roses known to be Soulieana hybrids, some of which 
were old flowering plants at the time of Dr. Van Fleet’s death, 
some which we have raised from seed produced from his last 
year's hybridizing and still others which we have raised from 
our own crossing. Among all these plants there is no indi- 
vidual which even remotely parallels the characters of Breeze 
Hill. 

On the other hand, among the seedlings of Wichuraiana 
crossed with various hybrid teas and pernetianas, there are to 
be found some few individuals which show the same slow 
habit, thick, somewhat rugose leaves, and heavy abundant 
thorns. The time of flowering is not of final significance, as 
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we have known Soulieana hybrids which bloom both with 
and before it. 

There are too many factors in any cross which involves a 
garden rose to be able to make more than a hypothesis, as 
Dr. McFarland has done, but I believe that if we were able to 
know all the factors contributed from the line which started 
with Rosa fetida and ended in Beaute de Lyon, we should 
have a better explanation than any which can be formulated 
by looking to Rosa Soulieana, especially in the light of its 
performance in known hybrids. 

—B. Y. Morrison. 
Glenndale, Md. 


A Dwarf Physostegia 


YF Bese common physostegia, P. virginiana, shows great 
variation as to height and season of bloom. By selection 
it is possible to secure plants varying in height from one to 
four feet; and bloom from early summer until freezing 
weather. 

In 1913 the West Parks, Chicago, Ill., began developing a 
late blooming, dwarf physostegia that has proved to be one 
of the most dependable and valuable fall blooming perennials 
grown in the park system. It is from 10 to 20 inches in 
height; the flower spikes are of practically the same size as 
those of the common physostegia, but the individual flowers 
are a bit larger; the coloring is more intense than that of the 
common physostegia; the blooming season is from about the 
second week of September until killing frost—light frosts do 
not affect the bloom. Masses of this dwarf perennial give 
much the same landscape effect as heather. 

Through exchange, the West Parks system has disseminated 
its dwarf physostegia to several leading nurserymen. Other 
firms have developed or secured from other sources similar 
strains of varying degrees of dwarfness. It is possible, there- 
fore, at the present time, to obtain stock of the late blooming 
dwarf physostegia, either the variety grown in the West Parks 
or a similar variety, from many of our leading firms. Garden- 
ers interested in late blooming perennials will find few better 
ones. It should be remembered, though, that while it is per- 
fectly hardy, this perennial begins growth very late in the 
spring—so late that nervous gardeners often dig it up, think- 
ing that it has frozen out. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
Chicago, III. 


Recent Library Accessions 


The following books have recently been added to the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Adventures in flower gardening, by S. B. Mitchell. Chic., American 
Library Ass’n, 1928. 

See “Horticulture,” August 15, p. 387. 

A collection of various forms of stoves, used for forcing pine plants, 
fruit trees, and preserving tender exotics, by W. Robertson. 
London, 1798. 

Plates showing plans and elevations, with descriptive letter-press. 
Field book of common ferns, by H. Durand. N. Y., Putnam, 192%. 

See “Horticulture,” August 15, p. 387. 

A glossary of botanic terms with their derivation and accent, 4th ed. 
rev. and enlarged, by B. D. Jackson. Phil., Lippincott, 1928. 

The hardy Heaths and some of their nearer allies, by A. T. Johnson. 
Lond., Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1928. 

See “Horticulture,” August 15, p. 384. 

The life and work of an English landscape architect, by T. H. 
Mawson. N. Y., Scribner, 1927. 

The autobiography of one of the most influential of the modern 
landscape architects. His wide range of personal and professional 
contacts and experiences makes the book almost a history of the art 
in England during his lifetime. 

Plants, their natural growth and ornamental treatment, by F. E. 
Hulme. Lond., Ward, 1874. 

Plates illustrating the adaptation of plant forms to design. 

Water gardens and goldfish, by R. V. Sawyer and E. H. Perkins. 
N. Y., De La Mare, 1928. 

See “Horticulture,” 
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A Beautiful Milkweed 


ARIOUS species of asclepias are familiar as rather coarse 

weeds throughout North America and are known by the 
vernacular names of milkweed and silkweed. The former 
name refers to the milky latex, which is a characteristic feature 
of the genus, while the long, silky tuft of hairs which forms 
an appendage to the seeds is the reason for the latter designa- 
tion. Of the native species the beautiful butterfly weed (A. 
tuberosa) is the most worthy from the gardener’s point of 
view. It is not, however, a North American species of which 
I write, but the handsome A. curassavica, which is indigenous 
to tropical America and occurs as a naturalized plant in the 
southern United States. This plant attains a height of about 
three feet. The single stem stands rigidly erect and bears many 
opposite oblong-lanceolate leaves each from three to six inches 
in length. They are quite glabrous and the upper surface 
exhibits a rich deep green sheen. 

The flowers are borne in axillary umbels from the upper 
portion of the stem. Each flower is about half an inch in 
diameter and from eight to twelve flowers comprise an umbel. 
The pedicels are two to three inches in length so that the 
inflorescences are carried well above the foliage and as three 
or four umbels of flowers are developed at the same time they 
form a conspicuous feature. Scarlet with perhaps just a slight 
shade of orange, best describes the color of the corolla, the 
segments of which are sharply reflexed. Above the corolla the 
crown of five erect hoods, each with a protruding horn— 
both hoods and horns of a vivid orange hue—makes a strong 
contrast with the red petals. The flowers remain in good 


condition for an extended period and maintain a long 


succession. 

Asclepias curassavica is, of course, a perennial, but I suc- 
cessfully treat it as a half hardy annual, raising it from seeds 
sown under glass early in the year. The plants are grown on 
under cool greenhouse conditions and planted from four-inch 
pots in groups in the flower border, where they make a brave 
show from mid-August onwards. I also find it convenient to 
grow a batch of this plant on in five-inch pots, and when 
they bloom I plant them out to fill blanks in the border. 

As a decorative pot plant this subject possesses decided 
merits and when used for this purpose three plants in a six- 
inch pot are effective. The general appearance of the umbel 
of flower will perhaps be best appreciated if I say that to the 
casual observer it strongly resembles that of the rich orange 
lantana which is somewhat commonly grown. 

—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Reflections 
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Of late we have heard of planting our lawns that we may | 
have the beauty of shadows on them, an intangible beauty | 


which we all enjoy and none of us can gather. Akin to this 
beauty of shadows is the one of reflections in a lake where we 
can see the mountains and clouds beneath us as well as above, 
in a stream, or even some bright flower in a bird-bath. It is 
all beautiful. It is also very human. For we reflect our 
pleasures and our joys as a pond or lake reflects the clouds, 


but when the waters of our lives are troubled and disturbed | 


there is no good reflection there, any more than there is on | 


a pool of water. Our lives must be peaceful if we wish them to 
reflect the beauty of art, literature and music. We plant our 
lawns that we may have the beauty of light and shade at play 
upon them. 

When making our gardens shall we not remember the 
water so as to be able to look deep down into it and there, 
too, see the beauty of the skies. We all know people who 
reflect the beauty of the life which has come to them. 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 
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cA SHappy Solution 


IDN’T want a work room. Didn't like a 

tall chimney. Wanted everything about the 
layout to look Glass Gardenish. Must be 
pleasing to the eye, and produce the best that 
could be grown. 


So this was the happy solution we worked out 
for Joseph Chadwick, on the banks of the Hud- 
son at Newburgh, N. Y. Mayhap it holds an 
idea for you. If it doesn’t, then am sure you 
will find some in our new catalog that do. You 
are welcome to the catalog. 


Lorp & BuRNHAM © 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


EASTERN FACTORY WESTERN FACTORY CANADIAN FACTORY 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 
Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 
Cleveland Denver Kansas City St. Louis Greensboro, N. C. 
Buffalo Montreal St. Catharines Toronto 


_FOR 
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A prominent Boston ¢¢ | 

Landscape Architect said 

to us recently: 

WE HAVE EFFICIENT APPARATUS FOR MOVING 

TREES; A CREW OF COMPETENT TREE EXPERTS 
WITH LONG YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


BEHIND THEM. 





Eight hundred prominent, permanent clients in New England 


Experience in tree moving has taught me to hire men 
for this work who have both training and equipment. 
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Trees Moved by Men of Long Experience 


With these results: 


On a suburban Boston estate White & Franke during 1923 
moved one hundred and fifty (150) trees, five to ten inches 
in diameter, twenty to thirty-five feet tall. 

and today they are making vigorous growth. 


WHITE & FRANKE @@ 


None were lost, 


1368 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 
Telephone Aspinwall 0979 
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dealing with cutworms the past season and her 

method is so simple that anyone can adopt it. She 
uses soapine flakes dissolved in warm water so as to make a 
very effective solution, which is poured on the ground around 
the plants. It appears that the soapine solution produces very 
quick action on the part of the cutworms. Perhaps it nauseates 
them. In any event, they come to the surface in great numbers, 
both lusty, mature adults and infant cutworms of diminutive 
size. 

It should be understood that the soapine solution does not 
kill the pests and that they must be picked up and destroyed 
by dropping them into a can of kerosene or in some other 
way. This may not be considered a very pleasant occupation 
but it can be done quickly and is so effective, according to 
my correspondent, that its objections are neutralized. Of 
course this plan could not be followed out on a large scale 
but it may be worth keeping in mind for the protection of 
very choice plants, especially delphiniums and other garden 
flowers on which cutworms prey. 


No one questions the value of peatmoss in the garden. I 
use it constantly and in many ways but I have learned this 
season that some discretion must be exercised, especially in 
the rock garden. In my enthusiasm I spread it somewhat 
liberally over my diminutive garden and some of it lodged 
in the tops of sedums, echeverias and lilies just starting 
through the ground. Everyone knows that the early season 
was very wet. The peatmoss became saturated, of course, 
and before I realized what was happening, had caused many 





of the plants to rot and fall apart. Obviously this unfortunate 
result was due to my own carelessness, but it suggests the need 
of a little caution when using peatmoss in connection with 
soft and especially succulent plants. 


Many different kinds of stakes for supporting plants in the 
garden have been put on the market in the past year or two, 
and some of them, especially those which are light and incon- 
spicuous although strong, are very helpful in giving the 
garden a neat and tidy appearance. In most sections it is 
impossible to grow tall plants without staking. One of the 
most ingenious supports which I have seen was invented, 
curiously enough, by a poet, no less a man than Nixon 
Waterman of Sharon, Mass. It was devised in the first place 
to meet his own needs, he being an enthusiastic gardener, and 
was offered to the public only when his friends began to 
demand stakes for their use. Two light metal rods are twined 
together in such a way as to give strength without undue 
rigidity. A light wire in the form of a loop is then fastened 
to the stake loosely so that it revolves at a touch. By a simple 
movement this loop can be moved to any position on the 
stakes from the top to the bottom. The loop, too, can be 
changed in size and shape in such a way as to adapt it to any 
kind of plant. Such a stake is readily set in position and lasts 
for years. 


In a bulletin of the Garden Club of America Mrs. Kath- 
arine Peabody of Milton, Mass., calls attention to the ease 
with which Nicotiana affinis, the fragrant white variety, can 
be enjoyed in full bloom throughout the winter in a sunny 
window. Mrs. Peabody also commends Sutton’s deep red 
nicotiana, for contrasting blooms in the same pot. Before 
hard frost comes new plants, that are abundantly self-sown, 
are chosen. Each plant must have its leader developed to a 
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height of several inches when taken, or blooms will be 
sparse. Transplant into 10- or 12-inch pots. 

A large ornamental cement container will hold several 
plants, one or two being red for contrast, if preferred, and in 
a sunny location will produce a six-foot mass of blooms all 
winter. Fading bloom stalks are cut away, and new blooming 
shoots start from leaf axils, and often from the bottom of the 
plant. Abundant sunshine and water are requisites. The pots 
must be soaked, and the surplus water allowed to stand in the 
saucers, each morning. In hot rooms drooping is helped by a 
second watering at midday. The blooming will be from 
October to May. White aphis is a pest that must be controlled 
by a spray, Wilson’s preferably. Mrs. Peabody reiterates that 
the plants for potting must have leaders well advanced before 
being taken from the garden. After being transplanted they 
should be kept in a cool, dark place, with copious watering 
for a week. 


At the Iris Show in Horticultural Hall last spring the 
attention given by visitors to the table of lupins exhibited 
by Robert Laurie & Sons of Stoughton, Mass., evinced the 
interest gardeners have at the present time in these striking 
flowers. 

The plants exhibited were grown from imported seed, 
known as the regale lupin, Harkness strain, and produced 20 
distinct and separate shades of yellow and pink. They were 
hardy, having survived nine degrees below zero, and that in 
a season of very little snow for protective covering of outdoor 
nursery stock. Seed sown in February will give plants to 
bloom during the following July and August. Two-year-old 
clumps average six crown stems, and are vigorous growers. 
Propagation of lupins is easy by bench rooting of shoots, and 
new strains can be readily multiplied. 

Lupins are plants of great variability, and are becoming 
more and more popular. For mass plantings, particularly for 
covering slopes and rough places, they prove very satis- 
factory. New varieties are now within the grasp of ambitious 
gardeners. Unless in pots seedlings do not bear transplanting 
well. Whether lupins should be grown in limed or unlimed 
soil is a matter of dispute. Mr. Laurie has complete success 
in a sweet soil, and recommends it. 


When Forcing Bulbs 


The time taken under ordinary conditions for the different 
bulbs to form enough of roots to enable them to be forced 
with success are: Paper white narcissus, three to five weeks; 
Roman hyacinths, eight to ten weeks; Dutch hyacinths, 14 
to 16 weeks; daffodils, jonquils and narcissus, 14 to 16 
weeks; lilies such as Harrisii, longiflorum, giganteum, for- 
mosum and speciosum, at least 16 to 18 weeks. Of course the 
time will vary either one way or the other according to the 
strength of the bulbs. It is useless to try forcing any of these 
bulbs until root growth has been well started, although the 
paper whites can be exposed to the light much more quickly 
than the others. 


Silene Schafta 


Silene schafta is a delightful little plant for the rock garden, 
dry wall, or front of the mixed border and is especially com- 
mendable in that it blooms at a time when so many rock 
garden plants are past their best—from June until the advent 
of severe frost. It is a perennial of lowly stature, not exceed- 
ing six inches in height, and it bears its charming pink flowers 
with a remarkable profuseness. Silene schafta is a native of 
the Caucasus and it thrives in any ordinary garden soil— 
preferably inclined to be sandy—and revels in full exposure 
to the sun. 

—T. H. Everett. 


Pleasantville, N. Y. 





—— ———- 


NATIVE SPRING 
| FLOWERING PLANTS 


Please do not forget that if you are to get good blooms 
next Spring from the Native plants here listed, they 
must be planted this Fall. 











JACK IN THE PULPIT 
MARSH MARIGOLD 
SPRING BEAUTY 
SQUIRREL CORN 
DUTCHMAN'S 
BREECHES 
TROUT LILY 
HEPATICAS 
MERTENSIA 
SOLOMONSEAL 
BLOODROOT 
MOUNTAIN 
SAXIFRAGA 





Dicentra—Dutchman’s Breeches TRILLIUMS 


Price of any of these plants or bulbs is $2.00 per dozen, $15.00 per 
hundred, or we will send you six dozen of them, your selection of 
varieties, for $10.00. 


If you need good Lilacs, Hawthornes, Perennials, Fruit, or Shade 
Trees, we will be glad to send you our catalog. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown In Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


Protection ad Plant Food 


din Buckwheat 
\ Hulls e 


For winter or summer mulching Buck- 
wheat Hulls are a most practical prod- 
uct. Better than muck, humus, or peat, 
as Hulls do not pack or mat; will not 
smother small plants, bulbs or cuttings; 
are light, but do not blow off the bed. 

“{ Perennials, roses, small shrubs, can be 
protected with little labor and at low cost. 


BUCKWHEAT HULLS conserve moisture, lighten 
heavy soil, add humus to light sand, and furnish 
considerable plant food. Chemical analysis shows 
Ammonia 1.6%, Phosphoric Acid .06%, Potash .75%. 

“We have used Buckwheat Hulls for winter mulching and 


they did well. Buckwheat Hulls make a good humus when dug 
into the soil. We have used ground peat up to now and may 


use more, but for certain results wanted Buckwheat Hulls serve 
’ _ the purpose better.”,"—-Newport Nursery Co., Newport, R. I. 
PRICES—F.O.B. Towanda, Pa. Cash with order— 
2,000 Ibs. $15 net, 1,000 lbs. $9 net, 300 Ibs. $3 net. 
Ath » Ask for delivered price in carloads. Circular giving 
Yi (% ® full information mailed on request. 
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use than T. canadensis. 


Roses for Autumn Planting 


Our list of Roses has been carefully 
selected, containing only varieties of 
the finest type which succeed best in 
rvgged climates. All p‘ants are two- 
year old field-grown. May we send 
you our catalogue of Roses, shrubs, 
perennials, evergreens, and other gar- 
dening supplies? 








A NEW DWARF YEW 


for Borders or Low Hedges 


Superior to boxwood, for there is no burning of foliage, no 
covering in winter and spring, and no necessity for spraying. 
This new Yew is low-growing, is adapted to borders in the 
formal garden, or may be used as a low specimen. The plant is 
entirely hardy, has rich dark green foliage, and is better for general 


We can supply plants varying in height from 6 to 18 inches, at prices that 
will permit this new evergreen to come into general use. Our folder ‘More 
New and Rare Plants’ giving full information, will be mailed on request. 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
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Hardy Perennials 

thrive when planted in autumn. It has 
been our aim to select varieties that 
will give the greatest satisfaction to 
the planter — therefore our list shows 
quality rather than quantity. Our 
general catalogue will assist you to 
make a wise selection. 
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ULLINGE® 
‘Nature’s | a 
that it is time to tuck your, 

garden away for the winter * 
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’ All during the Spring, Summer and Fall you have taken q 

(a the bounteous offers Nature has provided in your garden— 

HT ai flowers, fruits, vegetables, beauty! Do you appreciate the colossal effort 

fa af the work, your plants have done—and now the need for rest? and 
protection? This is the one time during all the year when you must do s 

j your part if you want that bounteous beauty again next year. All ever- 

7 greens, shrubs, perennials and lawns need a winter 

them from the killing winter winds. They need its warmth, its soil 

building and humus content. Given this they will be protected from 

winter killing and will come back to you next spring, more able and 

more willing to continue with the wonderful work. Let us tell you more 

about this winter mulch in our descriptive literature. Or better still 

order a supply of GPM today. GPM is the best medium to use for 

this purpose. $4 per single bale, 19-20 bushels, f.o.b. New York. Prices 

for larger quantities and literature on request. ¥ 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. IMPORTED GRANULATED 
29-P Burling Slip New York 
eas | j } iT Mi 
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mulch to protect 


Fruit and Vegetable Avenues 


6 pshceseateen so impresses one as the artistic selection and 
arrangement of plants, shrubs and trees in rows and 
avenues, and some striking effects have been seen in Greater 
Boston this year. 

In the line of vegetables is a red pepper. There is nothing 
humiliating or humble about such an avenue element. It is 
luxuriant of growth where soil and light exposure is suitable, 
and it is suggestive of spirit to men’s minds. This particular 
pepper is a variety of Capsicum annuum, called Ruby King, 
its name being degraded in the markets to hot pepper. With 
its leaf shiny at any time, its pretty half-inch flowers white 
for three months, and its big, red obloid pods, four by two 
inches, shining out for three months, it forms an artistic line 
half the year, rising to its climax in September. 

In the line of small trees, another avenue element is a 
peach. This is as fine, unpretentious and honest a flora friend 
as can be found. It is the variety Carman. Like the Ruby King 
pepper, the Carman peach has been popularized by names not 
in the original. It is attractive in its natural outlines all the 
year; its large leaves, five by two inches, adorn it half the 
year; and in late summer its fruit outside grows downy 
yellowish white to the touch and sight, and inside red-tinged, 
creamy white, and luscious to sight and taste. This prince of 
fruits, kept in symmetrical outline, makes a dignified avenue, 
indicative of enjoyment and prosperity. 

In the line of vines and creepers, there are two striking 
avenue elements for private roadside adornments. Any of the 
main sorts of grapes on trellis frames stretched along a road 
of direct course, or curved, or angled, stretches out the imag- 
ination into distances and fixes the sight on formations at the 
right hand or at the left. One is stirred unwontedly by 
vines bare and at rest, and by vines active in bud, blossom, 
leaf and fruit. Those vines hang with red Catawbas, black 
Concords, white Niagaras and other selected kinds, in an 
avenue of abounding clusters. It is the avenue of avenues, tell- 
ing how to lay hold of things and how. to make choice 
bounties out of life. 

Admit a creeper, the crook-neck squash, into this unique 
avenue class. It is a variety of Cucurbita moschata. It is a 
lively, humorous element and could not be dispensed with. 
Those who observed its sportiveness called it pipe, and that 
name has stuck. It is sportively triumphant in lifting up the 
coarse big, pumpkin leaves and flowers upon frames, criss- 
cross vines, and into attractive, arborized leaves and flowers. 
The avenue is here a thicket of tamed wildness, crammed full 
everywhere with amusing little pipe squashes, the crooked 
stem four inches long, the bowl two inches high. its cover- 
like top end striped lengthwise green and yellow. 

—Lemon L. Uhl. 
Boston, Mass. 


Polyantha Roses 


To the list of polyantha roses on Page 419 of Horticulture 
I would add Golden Salmon, geranium scarlet, truly a won- 
derful color; Superba, glowing crimson, distinct from all 
other reds and the parent of Golden Salmon, and Lafayette, 
a large-flowered light red. I would also add Else Poulsen, rose 
pink, and Kirsten Poulsen, scarlet; both are single and unusu- 
ally full. 

—T. A. Weston. 

New York, N. Y. 














IRIS 
PEONIES GEORGE N. SMITH 


PHLOX 167 CEDAR STREET 
DELPHINIUMS WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 
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Poor Season for Chrysanthemums 


HIS summer (1928) found the development of the 

flowers of the hardy chrysanthemums later than the aver- 
age, and there was little bloom on October 1. Unless hard 
frosts are long delayed there will be no bloom on many 
varieties this year at this latitude. More than 125 ‘‘hardy”’ 
varieties are in the collection here and all are well budded, 
but more than 100 will be a total loss this year for flowers 
unless summer extends indefinitely. Five sorts were in good 
bloom on or before October 1, and about 20 varieties are 
making some show, but the remainder are doomed this year. 
An attempt should be made to breed earlier sorts; for late and 
wet seasons are often with us. This garden would like to try 
varieties of early bloom, and correspondence is requested for 
exchange or plants. 

The five earliest ones are: 

Carrie, decorative, yellow 
Wolverine, decorative, yellow 
Boston, decorative, bronze 
Winnetka, decorative, white 
Summer Gold, single, yellow. 

This last is the only new early one added this season. For 
bloom at the time of Japanese anemones these are all that are 
yet known here, and the anemones are now at their best. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 


The Cherry Eleagnus 


This year the cherry eleagnus, Elaeagnus longipes, is espe- 
cially beautiful in fruit. Its branches are very heavily laden, 
and have been since mid-summer. The cherry eleagnus is a 
spreading shrub about six feet in height, and has rather a 
loose manner of growth. The leaves are green above, and a 
glistening silver on the undersides. The young branches are 
also somewhat silvery. The flowers, which are a yellowish 
white, are not very conspicuous, but they are fragrant, and 
come into bloom in May. They are followed by the scarlet 
fruit in July. The berries resemble small cherries, and are 
borne in clusters along the stems. They are a bright scarlet 
with little white dots on them. 

The eleagnus is hardy here, and will grow in any ordinary 
soil, and even in a dry soil, if it has plenty of sun. It can be 
used effectively in the shrubbery border to create a color con- 
trast between its silvery foliage and other dark green foliaged 
shrubs. It is rather attractive planted on a bank. In mid- 
summer, it has the advantage of looking delightfully cool. 
And, finally, it is one of our handsomest fruiting shrubs, the 
fruit remaining on until late (if not devoured by the birds), 
recommending the cherry eleagnus for a place in the autumn 
garden. 


Groton, Mass. —DMargaret I. Jardine. 
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Insist on having 
Genuine Holland “Ideal” 


Granulated Peat Moss 


Since the wonderful success of “IDEAL" Holland Peat Moss has 
been established, Peat Moss from other countries has appeared in the 
market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with 
the Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Moss. 


“IDEAL” Holland Peat is the oldest deposit in the world, finer and 
softer texture, contains less fibre and is far superior to any other peat 
| moss in the market. By a new process “IDEAL” Peat Moss is made 


« 


the easiest to handle. 


We receive many unsolicited letters from satisfied customers like the 
following (original on file in our office): “I shall use ‘IDEAL’ Peat 
Moss steadily, for the brand I have been using is often very hard to 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal.’ Its uniform granulation makes it a 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and 
in one-quarter of the time I would have used on the brand I have 
previously used.” 


We are now putting out a large carton for household use. If you 
are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a 
trial carton at once, use as directed, and note the difference in the quick 
start and heavy root growth, which makes strong healthy plants. 
Mulch one-half your Sweet Peas and Garden Peas with “IDEAL 
Peat Moss and note the difference. 


Prices — Large carton delivered anywhere in New England $1.50 
parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the 
New England rate. Large bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at 
$4.00 per bale. Ten bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- 
side of Boston we will deliver to Boston freight or express stations as 
designated, at these prices. Samples and our “IDEAL” circular gladly 
sent free upon request. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 


35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Importers and Sole Distributors for New England of 
Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss 




























You Still Have Time 


To do the necessary planting of your garden so that next year it will 
meet YOUR FONDEST EXPECTATIONS. 

Our catalog will tell you about many INTERESTING AND 
USEFUL SHADE TREES, EVERGREENS, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES. 

QUALITY PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY 
GARDEN PERENNIALS. 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Not open 
Sundays 














| Gardener desires position. Understands the 
care of greenhouses. Single. License to 
drive car. Excellent references. X. Y. Z., 
“Horticulture.” 


Wanted, to establish connections with 
estates for the utilization of sources of 
tree and shrubs seeds. F. W. Schumacher, 
Tree Seed Specialist, P. O. Box 131, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 











MICHELL’S DARWIN TULIPS 


Gigantic, bright blooms on long, strong stems 
make the garden a feast of color in May. 


COLOR PLATE COLLECTION 


Centenaire: Violet rose, blue centre. Dream: Rosy 
Llac and mauve. La Tulip Noire: Deep maroon 
black. Mr. FParncombe Sanders: Brilliant scarlet. 
Pride of Haarlem. Rosy carmine. 

By P. P. 

6 bulbs each 5 varieties, 30 bulbs $1.90 

12 bulbs each 5 varieties, 60 bulbs 38.45 

25 bulbs each 5 varieties, 125 bulbs 5.75 

100 bulbs each 5 varieties, 500 bulbs 21.75 


Also other varieties of Tulips 
Also Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, etc. 


Write for our Fall Bulb Catalog, mentioning this publication 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE yiie's. Phila., Pa. 























Superb Mixtures of Quality Tulips 


Nothing but goodness, beauty and quality (selected by experts) 
for buyers that want the best. 


Per doz. Per 100 Per 1000 
0. 


BREEDER TULIPS, mixture 5 varieties ......... $0.75 $6.00 $45.00 
DARWIN TULIPS, mixture 10 varieties ......... .60 3.50 28.00 
MAYFLOWERING COTTAGE TULIPS, mixture 10 

Ce cece dae ed sae eecececeseoune .65 4.25 85.00 
PARROT TULIPS, mixture 5 varieties .......... .75 5.00 
BIZARRE TULIPS, mixture 5 varieties ..........- .85 6.50 


Named varieties of above classes, prices on request 
All bulbs sent prepaid, with directions for planting 


PRIVET FOR HEDGES (not prepaid) 
Per 100 Per 1000 


AMOOR RIVER, Best and hardiest for North, 18-24 in. .. $13.00 $100.00 
CALIFORNA, Almost evergreen, 18-24 ins. ........+.... 6.75 60.00 


GERMAN IRIS — Three of the Finest 
Doz. Per 100 


PALLIDA DALMATICA. Lavender blue the best ...... $2.00 $15.00 
LOHENGRIN. Pink and silvery mauve, very fine ...... 2.50 17.00 
SHERWIN-WRIGHT. Clear yellow ........-2--eeee0: 2.25 16.00 
JAP. IRIS. All colors mixed, strong ...........5++00+: 2.25 16.00 


A. M. HEEMSKERK & CO., Hudson, New York 

















Ten 
Marvelous 
Tulips 


Brilliant Colors 
Selected Top-Size Bulbs 
Highest Quality Only 
Ready for Shipment From 
Our N. Y. Warehouses 


Nurseries 
Noordwykerhout, Holland 


50 POSTPAID $1.50 
—: $2.75 
1000 4“ $25.00 


Wm. Copeland, violet 

Clara Butt, beautiful rose 

Painted Lady, creamy white 

Pr. Elizabeth, deep pink 

Faust, satiny purple 

Pride of Haarlem, brilliant carmine 
Inglescombe Yellow, yeliow 

Harry Veitch, deep red 

Prof. Rauwenhof, cherry rose 
Sieraad Van Flora, bright red 


{ 
{ 
f 
} Hyacinths and Narcissus 
f 
{ 





50 POSTPAID $4.50 
100 “ $8.00 
1000 ° $75.00 
Giant Crocus 
50 POSTPAID 

100 “ $2.75 

f 1000 * $22.50 
{ Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Holland Bulb Go., Dept. R 


Box 233, Gen. Post Office 


$1.50 









New York City 








Regal Lilies 


Plant the finest in large quantities at 
low cost. For information address: 


JULIA E. CLARK 
Canby Oregon 











LILIUM REGALE 


Bulbs now ready for immediate shipment 
REGALE BULBS 


No. 1 Each 10 100 

7 to 8 in. circum...$.60 $5.50 $50.00 
No. 2 

6 to 7 in. circum... .50 4.75 45.00 
No. 8 

8 to 5 in. circum... .30 2.75 22.50 
No. 4 

2 to 8 in. circum... .20 1.75 15.00 
5 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 bulbs at 100 rates 

WI SWAN 
Pine Avenue Milton, Mass. 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
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| Sweet-scented Hardy Shrubs 


Ne gardens can have a truly glorious wealth 
of shrubbery, although comparatively few sweet-scented 
kinds are available. Clethra alnifolia is a northirn native; the 
sweetshrub (Calycanthus) bears dark maroon spicy blooms 
and the pearlbush (Exochorda) produces myriads of fragrant, 
pure white starry flowers. There are at least eight bush honey- 
suckles bearing fragrant dainty flowers, combined with showy 
fruits, fine foliage, and hardiness, plus entire willingness to 
do well in either sun or partial shade. Syringas (lilacs) can 
suit the most fastidious both in variety, color, and odor. A 
fortune should be the portion of the first gardener to put 
fragrance into the weigelas; but there are the mockoranges, at 
least ten varieties, with exquisite flowers, most of the sorts 
fragrant enough. Some would regard the lilac-shaped truss of 
white bloom of the privet fragrant; its odor is pronounced. 
Buddleia becomes a mass of perfumed lilac-colored panicles. 

Southern gardens can have more fragrant shrubbery, in- 
cluding Daphne with rose-purple flowers; gorse with “‘the 
most delicious, the most spring-like of scents,” and the small- 
leaved azara with beautiful evergreen foliage, tiny-clustered 
yellow flowers, and a perfume which is delicate and delectable, 
reminding one of vanilla. Then there is the ceanothus, “‘veiled 
as in a blue mist by dense curving spikes of myriads of minute, 
fragrant smoke-blue flowers.’”’ The native swamp honey- 
suckle (Rhododendron viscosum) likewise carries beautiful 
flowers, usually white, and deliciously fragrant. 


Soot in the Garden 


Soot is a valuable product for the garden; as Mr. Everett 
stated in a recent issue, but where in these hard coal regions 
are we to find real soot? The dust from our furnaces is not 
soot, and those who may have used soft coal will possibly 
be wondering how they are to get the soot that is corroding 
their chimneys. If we burn soft coal, must we also be our 
own chimney-sweeps as well as furnacemen? And if we ob- 
ject, where is that black-faced individual that Europe is 
familiar with? Ah me! willingly would I burn soft coal if for 
a quarter I could, once a year, have a man sweep my chimney, 
and give me the needed soot. As it is, I fear I must continue to 
sigh for soot as I do for spent hops. Neither of these waste 
products have a high manurial value and are therefore not 
worth a lot of money, yet they are greatly appreciated by 
plants. 

—T. A. Weston. 
New York, N. Y. 
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9, 
Dreer’s 
Autumn Catalogue 


lists all Bulbs, Plants and Seed 
which should be planted in the 
Fall. It illustrates and describes 
the beautiful Roses which we 
have specially prepared for Fall 
planting, and the Spring-flow- 
ering Bulbs, including choice 
importations. 


A copy free if you mention 
“Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Rhododendron Maximum 
and Mountain Laurel Clumps, 2 to 3 ft., 
10 to 18 branches, 25 $12, 100 $40. Fine 
specimens for landscape work. Seedlings 
10 to 18 in., 100 $10; Hemlock, 2-4 ft., 25 
$5.00, 100 $18.00; Holly 2-4 ft., 25 $7.00. 

W. G. NORRIS 


Doeville Tenn. 








Oakwood Novelty Gardens 
25 Oakwood Street, East Hartford, Conn. 


Seed saved from finest English Delphin- 
iums, some not yet in commerce—includ- 
ing Wrexham Hollyhock Strain. First time 
offered to the public. $2.00 per packet. 


Also fresh seed of Trollius Ledebouri 
$.50 per packet 








EXCEPTIONAL TULIPS 


You Surely Want These! They Are Extra Nice 


DARWINS 
Ea. Doz. 100 
KING ——e Vv, ¥, Ghces Bot sf eaimabneli a tdth a 4.4 $0.20 = = $15.00 
LOUISE RE, Rosy pink ...... -20 15.00 
THE SisHor.* WENN. cc cwcces cceccccvesscéces 5 3. 28 25.25 
BREEDERS 
JAMES WATT, Violet, Bronze glow .......... -20 2.00 15.00 
LUCIFER, Terra-cotta orange ............+.-. -20 2.00 15.00 
PINK PBARI, Idlac Pink ........cccccccees 35 3.50 25.00 
COTTAGE 
DIDO, Orange shaded salmon ..............- 35 3.50 25.00 
SINGLE EARLY 
GENERAL DE WET, Orange Yellow ......... .20 2.00 12.00 
(Fine for forcing) 
BOTANICAL 
Coren “Ree BOG”... cc copdecvcccess 10 1.00 7.00 
ea ac te cecce gcweaeae baat .30 3.00 22.50 
SPM ET IE sv ccc ccccccevecccsiesiess 15 1.25 9.00 





SUNDEW — The New Crested Tulip 


This new Tulip has a beautiful two-tone fringed serration around the edges 
of the petals and is a new feature, probably the most valuable existing 
among Tulips today. The color is a pleasing cerise red. Price, each $1.00. 











Postpaid at the each and dozen price 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 








BOSTON - - MASS. 








Successor to Fiske Seed Co. 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. BOSTON, MASS. 








EVERGREEN 


Broad Leaf Flowering Shrubs 


First Poe collected stock 

endron Max. and Mountain Laurel 
2 to 4 ft. 25—$5.00. ee 
Hemlock 


2 to 4 ft. 5 _ *100—$16.00 


2 to 4 ft. 2647.00. 100—$25.00 
Seedlings of all the above stock 
6 to 18 $4 100—$10.00 
JOHN E. NORRIS 
Box 29 Doevilie, Tenn. 





Fringed Gentian 
SEED NOW READY 
50c per packet, postpaid 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 
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EVERGREENS 


Are attractive all the year round. They 
can all be planted now and are guar- 
anteed to grow satisfactorily or re- 
placed free. Send for our catalogue, 
showing how you can develop your 
landscape every month in the year. 


HICKS’ NURSERIES 


Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 
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E Christmas Cards 
~ of wood gf 
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Thin slices of wood, 
beautiful in tint and 
texture, and care- 
fully decorated. 


Send $1 for sample Tw, 
set of five designs. 


Romeyn B. Hough Co. 
Lowville, N. Y. a 


Swow Ow ow 





OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 





Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Fall planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 














Care of the Small Garden 


Many garden talks are more for people 
possessed of unlimited financial resources 
than for the “garden lover’ classed as an 
“amateur” but who is a student of growing 
things—who does most or all of his own 
work. 
Iam in this class, with an experience of 
twenty-five years. Mine is an old-fashioned 
garden. 
I will make engagements to give talks 
slong the lines of the old-fashioned gar- 
den. Terms on application. 
C. W. WILLIS 

14 Springs Road Bedford, Mass. 

Telephone Lexington 1161 


LILIES 


Now is the time to plant Lilies. We offer 
LILIUM REGALE 


30¢ each, $2.50 per 10. Delivery extra 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 


TOTTY’S 
PERENNIALS 


for fall planting 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 


——— 


























FRAGRANT VIOLETS 
We have the genuine hardy Russian Dou- 
ble Violets. 2%” pot plants at $20 per 100 
will bloom next spring. Send for free price 
list or send 25c for booklet on culture. 
RHINEBECK FLORAL COMPANY 
North Beech Street 
Rhinebeck-on-Hudson New York 


(Woes 










Iris Perennials 
Rock Plants 
Peonies 
Hillside Gardens 


Amesbury, Mass. 











HORTICULTURE 


The Alpine Asters 


ASTER alpinus is a native of the topmost alpine meadows, 
above the last trees, close to the region of uncovered rock 
and moraines. American catalogues list the following vari- 
eties: Alpinus, six to ten inches, with showy bluish purple 
flowers; albus, the same as alpinus except that it is pure white; 
sub-coeruleus, with a dense tuft of leaves, from which rise 
many leafless, 12-inch stems, bearing in June and July mas- 
sive bluish-violet (mauve) flowers, three inches in diameter. 

Of easiest cultivation, admirable and lovable in the ex- 
treme, one can hardly have enough of these altogether desir- 
able plants. In English gardens slugs and mice are well-nigh 
overwhelming enemies of these asters but not in America. 
The alpine aster may be propagated by divisions or seeds, 
likes any loamy soil, well-rotted compost and chips of lime. 
It flourishes in full sunshine, and the most commonly known 
kind blooms abundantly, with lovely violet flowers having 


a yellow eye. 





Alpine Aster Blooms 





RARE CACTI 


Spineless, M. Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 12-inch bowls 
for planting. All for only $3.75, F.0O.B. Regular $10.00 value, and we send our 


Illustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 


Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $3.00 dozen F.0.B. Our Cacti are different, all fine 
specimens and have 100 varieties, any sizes desired. Souvenir Free with all orders. 


DESERT PLANT CO., Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 


10 HANDSOME CACTI, in- 
cluding the rare O. Ursinus 
(Grizzly Bear), Burbank 








See These Better Permanent Labels! 


Soon the Dahlia tubers, Cannas and 
others will be dug and stored. Label 
them so each will be known at next 
planting time. Label the Perennials and 
other hardy plants so the labels will be 
there next Spring. Animals and trades- 


Ball & Socket Mfg. Co. 





men cannot knock them over and have 
them out of place during Winter. The 
writing is permanent. 


Send 10c today (coin or stamps) for 
samples of various styles and sizes. 
Sold by many seedsmen and nurserymen. 


West Cheshire, Conn. 


INDESTRUCTO METAL™,.cLABELS 




















Trade Mark Registered 





Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray 


. . . the nationally recognized stand- 
ard insecticide. Kills Red Spider, 
Green and Black Aphis, White Fly, 
Thrips, Bhododendron Fly, Leaf 
Hoppers and many other injurious 
insect pests. Highly effective... 
safe... clean... very easy to 
apply ... under glass ... out-of- 
doors. Order in a supply to-day... 
quart $1.00, gallon $3.00, 5 gallons 
$12.00, 10 gallons $20.00. 


Wilson’s Rhody-Life 


This is a preparation (not a fertili- 
zer) for making the soil acid, or in 
other words ideal for growing Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, 
#pruce, Blueberries and other acid- 
loving plants. Wilson’s Rhody-Life 
may be applied at any time. 100 
pounds $5.00, 1000 pounds $45.00, 
2000 pounds $85.00. Try it — and 
watch the results! 





Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and department stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us 








Dept. E 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
Remarc emer are: 











Hybrid Delphinium Seedlings 


Dozen 
1 Seedlings, plants mixed ..... $ .75 
1 One-year plants .......+++. 4.00 


2 etbasee ceedings manea” ° ae 
° seedlings, mixed .. . 

1 Gaillardia seedlings ........ 50 
Hardy plants and shrubs 
Open Evenings and Sundays 
EDGELL ROAD GARDENS 
Framingham Center, Mass. 





RARE CHINESE GENTIANS 


Encrusted Saxifraga and Androsaces, etc. 
Two hundred and fifty varieties rare rock 
plants and alpines 


Catalog on Request 
Mrs. Edith Banghart, F.R.H.S. 


ROCKMARGE ALPINE GARDENS 
MEDINA, WASHINGTON 










Invisible, [ . Heartily 
no leaf Hingtragen 4 endorsed 
discolora- ae ! by leading 
tion. For Mildew and florists. 


Black Spot on | 





THIS spray acts like magic on all 
vlants afflicted with Mildew or Black 


Spot. Y% pint (makes 15 quarts 
spray) $1 at your dealer's, or send 
check. Ask for Bulletin, “‘Black 
Spot Control.” Aphistrogen kills 
aphis; /nsectrogen kills leaf-chewing 
insects. Rose Manufacturing Co., 
3641 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PLANT LABELS 


“STEWART -SIMPLEX” | 





Perfect visability — summer and winter 
everlasting. 

“Surprising that one company makes the 
BEST, low-priced tags and the BEST label 
stakes as well.”—Mrs. A. D. Baldwin, N. Y. 


Marking done with 

iis" ~ ordinary lead pencil 

re ik is not affected by 

hind eA — weather an sts 
i al indefinitely. 

— — LO 

IN USE FOR MORE THAN 13 YEARS 


Price, with Copper Wires for Attaching 
No. 1—3 x 4 inches ....... $3.00 per 100 


SIMPLEX WEATHERPROOF 
. GARDEN LABELS 
The card-holder is made of 


special 1ust-proof iron, electric- 
ally welded to an iron stake, 24 
inches long. The card is white 
celluloid with transparent mica 
cover. Beautifully finished in neu- 
tral, dark green, baked enamel. 
No. 10—2}x 14 in., 25 cts. each 
Larger sizes if desired. 


C. STEWART CO. 
218 Broadway New York 











CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti Bowls 
for $10.00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Cacti with 3 Bowls. 
$3.00. F.O.B. BE] Paso. 


TEXAS CACTI CO. 
Box 7, Station A 
EL PASO TEXAS 








Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Oactus candy 
is made. 16 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All P.O.B, Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 








TEN CACTI 


suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and no two alike, express col- 
lect $1.00. er plants, guaranteed 
blooming size, $2.00. 

Free List of Unueual Plants 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 








You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 


Kurume Azaleas 
Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 
commonly listed. 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 
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New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Alexander, J. Herbert. (Dahliatown, Middleboro, Mass.) 
aristocrats for Fall planting.” 

American Rose & Plant Co. (Springfield, Ohio) “Peonies for every 
purposes.” 

Archias’ Seed Store Corp. (106-108 East Main St., Sedalia, Missouri) 
Bulbs, plants, and seeds. Autumn, 1928. 

Ayres, Charles. (The Nurseries, Rosebank, Cape Town, Africa) 
Cape flowers. 

The Bay State Nurseries. (W. H. Wyman & Son, North Abington, 
Mass.) Trees and hardy plants. 

Bobbink and Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) Hardy herbaceous plants. 

Breck, Joseph & Sons. (85 State St., Boston 9, Mass.) “Breck’s 
bulbs for autumn planting, 1928.” 

Bristol Nurseries, Inc. (Bristol, Conn.) Bulbs, roses and perennnial 
plants for fall planting, 1928. _ ‘ oe a é 

Burpee, W. Atlee. (Burpee Buildings, Philadeiphia, Pa.) “Burpee’s 
bulbs for fall planting. 1928.” : : 

Bunyard, Geo. and Co., Ltd. (Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, Eng.) 
“Bunyard’s bulb list for Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter 

flowering.” Season 1928-1929. 
“Bunyard’s catalogue of fruit trees.” 
“Bunyard’s catalogue of roses.” 1928-1929. : : 

Campbell, Frank W. (7521 Dunedin St., Detroit, Mich.) Paeonies, 
native wild flowers, rockery plants. Autumn supplement to 
spring of 1928 catalogue. 

Cherry Hill Nurseries. (T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc., West Newbury, 
Mass.) Peonies, hardy garden perennials, ornamental ever- 
greens, shade trees, and shrubs. 

Crocket, Roderick M. & Co., Inc. (100 Union Ave., N. Cranford, 
N. J). “Crocket’s spring flowering bulbs. Fall 1928.” 

Eastern Nurseries, Inc. (Holliston, Mass.) Fall 1928. Trees, shrubs, 
vines, plants. 

Farquhar’s. (H. J. Farquhar Co., 6 So. Market St., Boston, Mass. 
“Farquhar’s autumn catalogue, 1928.” 

Franklin Nursery. (A. B. Franklin, Minneapolis, Minnesota) 
“Franklin peonies.” 

Fruitland Nurseries. (P. O. Drawer No. 910, Augusta, Georgia) 
1928-1929. Shrubs, roses, fruit trees. 

Glen Bros., Inc. (1672-1772 Main St., Rochester, N. Y.) “Gorgeous 
Dutch bulbs and other Glen Nursery specialties for: Autumn 
planting.” 

Green Brook Gardens. (Amy Hore, P. O. Scotch Plains, N. J.) 
Hardy perennial plants. Autumn 1928. 

Hunter, George W. (R. F. D. No. 4, Dowagiac, Michigan) Advance 
gladiolus list. Peonies and tulips for Fall planting, 1928. 

Indiana Dahlia Farms. (Thomas D. Sherfick, New Albany, Ind.) 
Bulbs and plants. Fall, 1928. 

Lemoine, V. and Son. (Rue du Montet, 136-142, Nancy, France) 
Autumn 1928 and Spring 1929 No. 202. Greenhouse plants, 
shrubs, hardy perennials, bulbs. 

Lovett’s Nursery. (Little Silver, N. J. ) Fall planting 1928, shrubs, 
perennials, fruits, berries. 

Marshall, W. E. & Co., Inc. (150 West 23rd St., N. Y. C.) Fall 
bulbs. 1928. 

Mohican Peony Gardens. (Gardens at Sinking Spring, Penna. 
Office, 228 No. 5th St., Reading, Penna.) “Mohican peonies, 
1928.” 

Oronogo Flower Gardens. (Benjamin C. Auten, Carterville, Mo.) 
Tulips, peonies, narcissi, irises. Autumn 1928, spring-summer 
1929. 


“Bulb 




















FARQUHAR’S 


Gold-Medal Bulbs 


We offer the finest Novelties 
and the best Standard Vari- 
eties of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Crocuses, Scillas, 
and other Spring-flowering 
bulbs. Our bulbs are all 
selected from the highest 
grade, top-sizes only and 
will produce the finest 
blooms for exhibition or 
garden display. 


Autumn Bulb Catalogue 
sent free on request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street 





Boston, Mass. 
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The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


Specialize in rare and fine varieties 
of Bearded Iris 


American and European 
Send for Catalogue 

















GLADIOLUS 
LADY DAINTY (Clark) 1928 


A new creation combining the beauty 
of Primulinus Species with that of 
Saundersii. Color, warm pink, with 


two lower segments blending to pale § 


yellow in throat. 
At the great Boston Show, August, 1928, 
<7 Dainty won FOUR important prizes. 
1. First Prize as BEST PRIMULINUS 
SEEDLING. 
2. Achievement Medal as BEST SEED- 
LING in Show. 
8. Silver Medal of the American Gladiolus 
Society. 
4. Award of Merit. 
This certainly is a most unusual achieve- 
ment. Blooming size bulbs $5.00 each. 
Stock limited. Orders filled in rotation. 
Sarah Palfrey (Clark, 1928) similar to 
Fluffy Ruffles, $5.00 per bulb. 
Send for 1929 List of 100 “Best” or 
“Favorite” Glads. 
WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Sharon, Mass. 





The Best in Gladiolus 


EABROOK : 
WY NURSERIES 
Louis 6 Rowe 


- SEABROOK .MEW HAMPSHIRE 





Irises, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias 


If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue, just 
the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 

New peony list 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 
Oswego Kansas 














Naperville Nurseries 
Naperville, Illinois 
Plant material for Landscape, 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 





Choice line of 


STRONG PERENNIAL 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 


Native Plant Material 


If you do not receive our catalog, # 
card will bring it. 


Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 
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ns , + 
The Pennsylvania Lectures in New York The Massachusetts 
hes F ‘ : : 
Horticultural Society Horticultural Society 
The Horticultural Society of New 
York announces the following lec- 
Hardy tures for the season of 1928-1929: Grand Autumn 
Friday, Nov. 23, The Historic Gardens of China 
Chrysanthem um (Illustrated ) E hibition 
“s,s °° By Louise S. HuBBARD X 
Exhibition cee 
Thursday, Jan. 10, New Fruits AT 
| 1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. (Illustrated ) 
By U. P. Heprick, Director of the New York 
| State Agricultural Experiment Station HORTICULTUR AL HALL 
= | Open November Ist, 3 to 6 P.M. Thursday, Jan. 24, Japanese Gardens BOSTON, MASS. 
—- (Illustrated in Color) 
J Open November 2d, 10 A.M. to6 P.M. By Guy H. Lez NOVEMBER 2 TO 4, 1928 
auty Classes for Hardy Chrysanthemums Tbaredas, Fob. tt Metuck Ress Vecesi 
a Artistic Arrangement of Hardy =“ ype ‘th Color) eel OPENING AT 
pale Chrysanthemums, and for Begonias By J. Horace McFarLanp 
928, aa 3 P. M. ON FRIDAY 
NUS Entries close October 31 Thursday, Feb. 28, Lessons We May Learn from 
.ED. | the Soil and Its Mysterious Power 
iolus | Members of the Society will be admitted ee ee — LECTURES SATURDAY 
upon presentation of their 1928 By Hucu Finpiay, Columbia University AND SUNDAY 
aaa | Membership Cards. 
ition. 
r to 
- JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary All these lectures will be given at 8.15 P. M. ADMISSION FREE 
Mass. 








What makes a good 


lus |! Plant Label coop:: 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
, must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE IT. 


Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 











Established 32 Years 


POULTRY one 
1 
| LITTER Work 
Deodorizer Unexcelled 


Ship one bale to a carload 
Anywhere in U. S. A. 


PLANT LABELS 


@S § Attractive permanent, easily read. Made 
in three sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 


pe SROLPH LABEL WORKS 
Markham, Ontario, Canada 























Garden lectures by MRS. JOHN 
CARROLL PERKINS, illustrated 
with colored slides. Mrs. Perkins is 
a Fellow of the Royal Horticultural 
ociety, London; member of the 
, Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
member of the Garden Club of 
America for season of 1928-29. For 
subjects and engagements address 
MRS. PERKINS at Hotel Ludlow, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





1 








Coming Exhibitions 
November 1-2. Philadelphia, Pa. Hardy Chrysanthemum Exhibi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 


November 2-3. Stamford, Conn. The 12th Annual Chrysanthemum 
Show of the Stamford Horticultural Society at Pythian Hall. 


November 2-4. Tarrytown, N. Y. Fall Flower Show of the Tarry- 
town Horticultural Society at Washington Irving High School. 


November 2-4. Boston, Mass. Grand Autumn Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


November 6-8. Denver, Colorado. Denver Flower Show in the City 
Auditorium. 


November 8-11. St. Louis, Missouri. St. Louis Fall Flower Show 
in Missouri Botanical Garden. 

November 8-11. New York City. Twenty-first Annual Autumn 
Exhibition of The Horticultural Society of New York at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 


November 13-14. Portland, Me. 
City Hall. 


November 13-16. Chicago, Ill. Annual Show of the Chrysanthemum 
Society of America in the Stevens Hotel. 


November 14-17. Montreal. 
Windsor Hotel. 


Second Maine Flower Show in 


Canada’s National Flower Show in the 


Spring Flower Exhibitions in 1929 


February 23-March 3. Chicago, Ill. Spring Flower Show at Hotel 


Sherman. 


March 11-16. New York, N. Y. Sixteenth Annual Internationa! 
Flower Show in the Grand Central Palace. 


March 11-16. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Spring Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 


March 13-21. Detroit, Mich. Annual Spring Exhibition. 


March 19-23. Boston, Mass. Centennial Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Mechanics Building. 


April 6-14. Buffalo, N. Y. Tenth National Flower and Garden 
Show conducted by the Society of American Florists at the Field 
Artillery Armory. 


“Del-Bli” 


WILLIAMS’ 


For DELPHINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. wituiams & SONS 








L__-. MILLERSVILLE, MD. ———_—___ 


IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peat) 

A superior granulated variety for horti- 

cultural use. Frequent importations. 

Burlap bales $3.50, f.o.b. Boston; less in 

quantities. Why pay shipping charges 

from more distant points? Write for folder. 


C. E. BUELL, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 








Iron Fences and Gates 
Ornamental iron work for 
gardens 


Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 











HAMMOND’S 
GRAPE DUST 


as a preventative of Powdery 
Mildew, rust and Black Spot 
on Roses, Carnations and 
other plants during bed- 
ding season. 
At your dealers or 


HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG 
SHOT WORKS 





Beacon N. Y. 
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4to5 ft. 


~” White Pine * 


“The Living Glory of 
New England % 


NOTE: By “Several Times 
Transplanted” (Specimen 
quality for all ornamental 
>uses) we mean a seedling 
‘plant that has been dug up, 


root pruned and top pruned, 
and planted in fresh soil 


American 
Arborvitae 






3 to 4 ft. 
$4.50 each 






















Little-Tree White Pines are 
unusually fine bushy speci- 
mens suitable for planting 
singly or in groups. The sott 
silvery green of these beauti- 
ful evergreens is a joy all 


winter. 
* Sov : . at several successive in- 
Several times trans- Cig? af Gwe ef mans 
planted years 
Height ; 
feet Each 10 , B&B means Balled and 


ms Burlapped (roots in a 
»” ball of native loam se- 
) curely wrapped 

ae and tied in bur- 
lap) as illustrated 
{% in these pictures. 


7 to 8 *B&B $9.00 $80.00 
5to6*B&B 7.00 60.00 
4to5*B&B 5.00 40.00 
3to4*B&B 4.00 30.00 





American Arborvitae 


Little-Tree Arborvitaes have heavy foli- 
age of bright clear green, the Arborvitae 
or “Tree of Life” is easy to grow and in- 
creasingly popular each year. 


White Spruce 


These rapid growing White Spruces are 
extremely hardy and their light green 
foliage is very compact. 


*Several times transplanted 


*Several times transplanted tetene com 1. 
* eig ac 
eee = on 4 5to6feet* B&B $8.00 $70.00 | 
6 to 7 feet * BEB $9.50 $90.00 4 to 5 feet * B&B 6.00 50.00 
5 to 6 feet * B&B 7.50 70.00 3 to 4 feet * B&B 4.50 40.00 
4 to 5 feet * B&B 5.50 50.00 2 to 3 feet * B&B 3.50 30.00 
3 to 4 feet * B&B 4.00 35.00 aa 
2 to 3 feet * B&B 3.00 20.00 bY 
: | Canada Hemlock 
las " ~£ ' he ) “> A beautifully graceful tree is the Hemlock, 
D oug Fir = | 3 “ *. native of our northern woods. Its gently 
” ae) . 
Douglas Fir ranks high among evergreens, ghee ;, drooping branches and fine, dark green 
because of its long life, its endurance, and _ | foliage have long commended it to artists 
its great vigor and beauty. & “35 as a tree of distinction. | 
*Several times transplanted bf ¥ ¥ ‘ aS “Several times transplanted 
Height Each 10 ore Height Each 10 
5 to 6 feet * B&B $10.00 $95.00 Wa 3 to 4 feet* B&B $6.50 $55.00 
1 4 to 5 feet * B&B 7.50 70.00 x ~ 2to 3 feet * B&B 4.00 35.00 
3 to 4 feet * B&B 5.00 45.00 y 18to24in. * BEB 3.00 25.00 
2 to 3 feet * B&B 4.00 35.00 






5 to 6 ft. 
$7.00 each 


White 


Pine 








TO READERS OF HORTICULTURE 
5 Evergreens yin $2500, $19.50 


Fill Your Window Boxes for Winter 


USE OUR NORWAY SPRUCE, HEM- 
LOCK OR AMERICAN ARBORVITAE 


18 to 24 inches tall $1.00 each $.90 each for 5 or more 
12 to 18 inches tall .80 each -70 each for 5 or more 























Douglas 2 to 3 ft. 8 to 12 inches tall . 60 each .50 each for 5 or more Canada 2 to 3 ft 
Fi J YY : : : ? : ‘ 
ir $4.00 eac All prices include packing and are f.o.b. Framingham Hemlock $4.00 each 
~ 
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l ree Little-Tree Service | 


A complete Landscaping and Forestry 
Service from the designing and making of 
plans and estimates to furnishing plant S 
materials and all construction and mainte- 
nance. All or any part of this service may 

be had. at very reasonable prices. fs 


Write for free booklet. 


— oa 2. 


Little-Tree Nurseries 


You are cordially invited to visit our Ex- 
hibition Grounds, illustrated on the front 
cover of this magazine. If you cannot come 
to the Farms telephone or write us about 
your problems. Beautifully illustrated cata- 


] rill be sent f . 
og will be sent free on request ON PLEASANT STREET 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 

















